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some of these questions with respect to students at the col- 
lege level. It is reported that as many as 30 per cent of 
the college students taking a basic speech course consider 
speech fright a severe problem.^ The literature also reports 
that, as the college student learns to control his speech 
fright, his speaking ability improves.^ Jit the elementary 
school level, no information was found concerning what percent- 
age of children are severely bothered by speech fright or the 
relationship between speaking abi] ' -y and speech fright. 

These- -questions of speech education in. the elementary grades 
previous to this study remained unanswered. 



B. Purpose of Study 

This study attempts to describe the extent of speech 

« 

fright within the elementary classrooms at selected grade 
levels and how this fright may be related to speech ability, 
speech attitudes, and perhaps a concept of speech readiness. 



C. Description of Study 
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C. Baird ,and P. H. Knower. General Speech (New York. 
1963). p. 119. 

3 

*'P. Stanley Paulson. “Changes in Confidence During a. Pe- 
riod of Speech Training: Transfer of Training and Comparison 

of Improved and Nonimproved Groups of the Bell Adjustment* In- 
ventory." Speech Monographs . XVLLI (November. 1951V# 260-265. 
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Problem and Reviev of Literature 



Introduction 

• • • 

The question of speech fright, at the elementary grade 
level was considered serious enough in terms of empirical 
observations that the V,Si Office of Education granted 
$9,000 to Wayne State University to further study the 
problem*^ The grant was directed by Ors. R.S. Ross and J. 
Gaeth# both Professors of Speech*. This thesis is a direct 
result of the grant# in which the writer was the principal 
research fellow* 

* • 

A. Identification of Problem 

. What is the typical speech fright level or pattern for 
the elementary school child? To what degree is it prevalent 
among the grades? Is there a relationship between poor speak- 
ing ability and high speech fright? Answers to these and 
other questions could not be found in the literature* The 
literature as will be described does# however# answer 

*Grant title: Project S-355 (Speech Fright Problems of 

Grade School Students) • • 

• 3 . . . • 
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some of these questions with respect to students at the col-> 
lege level* It is reported that as many as 30 per cent of 
the college students talcing a basic speech course consider 
speech fright a severe problem* The literature also reports 
that* as the college student learns to control his speech 
fright* his speaking ability improves*^ At the elementary 
school level* no information was found concerning what percent- 
age of children are severely bothered by speech fright or the 
relationship between speaking abi3 l'.y and speech f right* • 

These questions of speech education in. the elementary grades 
previous to this study remained unanswered* 

B* Purpose of Study 

This study attempts to describe the extent of speech 
fright within the elementary classrooms at selected grade 
levels and how this fright may be related to speech ability* 
speech attitudes* and perhaps a concept of speech readiness. 

C. Description of Study 

^A. C. Baird .and F. H. Knower* General Speech (^ew York* 
1963)* p. 119. 

3 

F* Stanley Paulson* “Changes in Confidence During a. Pe- 
riod of speech Training: Transfer of Training and Comparison 

of Improved and Nonimproved Groups of the Bell Adjustment* In- 
ventory," Speech Monographs * XVLLl (November* 1951V, 260-265. 
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1. Objectives of Study 

1) The primary objective of the project is to 
survey and provide descriptive data on speech 
fright levels and speech ability of students 
in selected elementary grades. It is design- 
ed to detemine if specific problems observed 
and reported casually are at all representa- 
tive, and if the presence of speech fright 
appears to be serious enough to cause problems 
which might interfere with other'educational 
goals. 

2) The second objective is to assess the atti- 
tudes of teachers toward speech fright and to 
determine if they are cognizant of the phenom- 
enon and prepared to aid in its alleviation. 

3) The third objective is an attempt to develop 
various introspective tests of speech fright^ 
which will have- predictive value in revealing 
speech fright in elementary school children. 

f 

^With respect to this study, introspective tests are 
tests in which the child reveals his feelings and attitudes 
about speech fright. 
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desirable and more realistic to define -speech 
fright as determined by introspective tests 
and by researcher's observation in order to 
better realize the limitations intrinsic to 
the measures. Because speech fright may mani- 
fest itself differently in terms of individual 
beViavior, clear-cut perceptions of this phe- 
noirtenon are difficult. Dickens et al. indi- 
cate that observers tend to underestimate 
students' fears rather than to overestimate 

O 

them in the speaking situation. This study 
has tried to minimize factors which are in- 
trinsic in distorting a picture of speech 
fright by carefully taking into account the 
kinds of introspective tests used and the dif- 
ferent signs of speech fright. With respect 
to the' introspective tests#' the child's lan- 
guage as well as the child's inability to ex- 
press degrees of feeling were taken into con- 
sideration by the tests which were devised. 

8m. Dickens, P. Gibson and P. Caleb, "An Experimental 
Study of the Overt Manifestations of Stage Fright," Speech 
Monograph, XVII (March, 1950), 37-47. 
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c. This writer defines speech attitude as the 
negative or positive feeling of an individ- 
ual concerning the prospect of getting up and 

' speaking before a group. 

d. Speech fright was considered as the fear of 
an impending ill brought about or triggered 
by the public speaking situation. Since 
speech fright is considered a varied or multi- 
ordinal phenomenon « it would be desirable to 
define speech fright within the context of the 
measuring agent. This writer has utilized 
Clevenger's admonition that "what measures 

7 

defines." Since in this dissertation speech 
fright was measured in two ways: (1) By 

introspective tests « and (2) Through research- 
er's observation, it would, therefore, be 

states that "if the forced exposure is incompatible with the 
child's readiness or stage of growth, the time of both the 
child and the teacher is wasted, for the meaning attached to 
such an experience will be usually erroneous." 

^Theodore Clevenger, Jr., "A Synthesis of Experimental 
Research in Stage Fright," Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLV 
(April, 1959), 135. 
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desirable and more realistic to define speech 
fright as determined by introspective tests 
and by researcher's observation in order to 
better realize the limitations intrinsic to 
the measures* Because speech fright may mani- 
fest itself differently in terms of individual 
behavior, clear-cut perceptions of this phe- 
nomenon are difficult. Dickens et al. indi- 
cate that observers tend to underestimate 
students' fears rather than to overestimate 
them in the speaking situation.® This study 
has tried to minimize factors which are in- 
trinsic in distorting a picture of speech 

fright by carefully taking into account the 
* * 

kinds of introspective tests used and the dif- 
ferent signs of speech fright. With respect 
to the introspective tests, the child's lan- 
guage as well as the child's inability to ex- 
press degrees of feeling were taken into con- 
sideration by the tests which were devised. 

8m. Dickens, P. Gibson and P. Caleb, "An Experimental 
Study of the Overt Manifestations of Stage Fright, " Speech 
Monograph, XVII (March, 1950), 37-47. 
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V?itr* respect to observed speech fright, signs 
of ^offoence or egit^tion were teken into con*“ 
sideration* It should be pointed out, however, 
that even teachers of speech are in more agree- 
ment as to what constitutes the absence of 
speech fright than what it is.^ 

O. Purview of. this Dissertation 

The remainder of this chapcer is devoted to literature 
related to this study; namely, studies in speech fright or 
speech anxiety, and studies in speech abilities* 

Chapter II is a report on the pilot study which was 
carried out in order to refine the methodology, tests and 
techniques used in the main study. 

Chapter III reports the subjects, materials, and general 
procedures used in the main study. 

Chapter IV reports the presentation and interpretation 
of data« 

Chapter V reports the summary, conclusion, and implica- 
tions* ' 

9 

Clevenger, p, 145 . 
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E. Review of Literature 

1. Anxiety Literature Related to this Study 

In recent years increased attention has been given to 
stage fright, or to what is more accurately called speech 
fright, in both speech articles and speech textbooks.^® It 
might be imagined that every person would feel it a joy to 
unfold his thoughts in speech-making and that his audience 
would accordingly take delight in this oral expression. All- 
port points out, however, that audiences prefer more purpose- 
ful communication;^^ and it may be further added that not every 
speaker is self-confident in his powers to influence his fellow- 
man's behavior. Even children seem often to have conflict in 
unfolding their thoughts in speech-making, for Sarason reports 
with respect to a study of elementary children from the Okla- 
homa City area in 1956 "... that among the items and situa- 
tions most frequently feared were stage fright. . . . 

^^Theodore Clevenger, Jr. and Gregg Phifer, "What do Be- 
ginning College Speech Texts Say About Stage Fright?" The 
Speech Teacher , VIII' .(January, 1959), p. 1. 

^^Floyd Allport, Social Psychology (New York, 1924) , 
pp. 193-198. 

Seymour Sarason, Kenneth Davidson, Frederick Lighthall, 
Richard Waite and Britton Ruebush, Anxiety in Elementary School 
Children, A Report of Research (New York, 1960), p. 43. 
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Eisenson et al. suggest in their interpolated stage fright 
formula a felt lack of confidence which people have in their 
ability to persuade through speech-making. 



Subject's estimate of probability (of his own 
ability to persuade) X Value to the subject of 
the gain or loss (in succeeding or failing to 
persuade) = Tendency to perform that oarticular 
act (of making an effective speech) . 



Lack of self-confidence and fear of audience may often cause 
the speaker to become cautious, coping, and restrained in 
speaking in front of an audience. Thus, the speaker comes to 
feel anticipation anxiety or speech fright. VJhether or not 
this anticipation serves to prod the speaker to make a great- 
er effort is a question that is still open to investigation. 



a. Causes of Speech Fright 

There have been many explanations for speech fright. 
Eollingworth, one of the earliest writers on this subject# 
sought to see the causation of stage fright as having occur- 
red in the past for the speaker, so that the present audience 
situation has elements of a past situation which resulted in 

^^Jon Eisenson, J. Jeffrey Auer and John V. Irwin, 
Psychology of Communication (New York, 1963) , p. 324. 



The 



fear and has continued with fear.^^ Ihis early writer (1935) 
recognized many of the prevalent theories as to the causes of 
stage fright and which will now be discussed. 

Rollo May, although he speaks primarily' of general 
anxiety rather than of speech fright, points out that when a 
person perceives that much is at stake in terms of his win- 
ning or losing, or the acceptance that he thinks he must have 
from others, there is a greater likelihood of his feeling 
anxiety in this situation which he has empowered. A paral- 
lel can be made to the speaking situation. If a speaker per- 
ceives his audience as having a great deal of power over him, 
then he will probably feel more speech fright than if he per- 
ceives them in a less threatening way. Once a speaker has 
given a certain power to his audience, he must then consider 
the evaluation they will give him. Thus, the speaker will 
become more anxious about his ability to speak when he per- 
ceives the audience as judges rather than as all-accepting 
and neutral observers. Paivio and Lambert state the percep- 
tual cause for speech fright this way: “(Speech fright). . . 

Hollingworth, The Psychology of the Audience (i?ew 
York, 1935), pp. 205-226. 

^^Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety (Mew York, 1950), 
pp. 151-189, 
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wnether actual, imagined,- or anticipated, is anxiety arous- 
ing for the performer because of the possibility of unfavor- 
able evaluation. “16 Eisenson et al. also bring out this 
point on perceptual causation when they state, "Self-confi- 
dence is largely dependent upon a sense of personal adequacy 
to meet a situation . x 



Sarason agrees with these others that the speaker’s per- 
ception of his audience v;ill influence his level of anxiety, 
out he feels that some speakers may be as afraid of success 
xi/ith the audience as other speakers are of failure. It is 
possible, then, for speech fright to be derived from the 
speaker’s fear of success rather than from his fear of fail- 
ure, particularly if this signifies a loss of dependency. 



It is in fact this perceived threat to the ful- 
fillment of his dependency needs which not only 
serves as a control against overt expression of 
hostility but also motivates behavior which will 
insure the possibility of satisfaction of his 
dependency needs. 



16 

Allon^aivio and Wallace Lambert, “Measures and Cor- 
relates of Audience Anxiety (stage J^right) , “ Journal of Per- 
sonality, XXVII (195S, March) p. 

17 . 

Eisenson, Auer and Irwin, p, 3^5. 

^^Sarason et al., p. 14. 
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Sarason develops this perceptual view further/ so that it be~ 
comes basically Freudian, when he regards ankiety as the emo- 
tion generated by the threat of soae fearful occurrence in . 
terms of arousal of fantasies, of aggression, of loneliness, 
of guilt, and of separation, Sarason indicates that some 
children do poorly on tests and in speaking situations for 
the very reason that a success experience could bring up 

I 

thoughts and feelings with v;hich the child could not adequate- 
ly cope. This line of thinking is not developed within the 
speech literature. 

The Lewinian school views anxiety as stemming primarily 
from unrealistic self-expectation by the individual . Such an 
over-reaching makes the individual "feel** failure and conse- 
quently he becomes more unrealistic in his future undertakings. 

P. Sears found the average positive discrepancy (that 
is the amount by which the level of aspiration ex- 
ceeds past performance) to be greater in children 
after failure than after success, indicating a great- 
er degree of realism after success than after failure.*^ 

Thus, in* terms of speaking, if a speaker chooses a topic 

that is beyond his capabilities to deliver well, or should he 

^%urt Lewin, Field Theory in Social Science , edited by 
Darwin Cartwright (New York, 1951 ), p. 289. 
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speak in front of an audience whose comprehension demand is 
more -than he can meet# he will then probably feel he has fail- 
ed. Ironically# rather than lower his self-expectations# he 
will raise them. 



Eisenson et al. also sight as another prime factor in 
speech fright the conflict that exists in the speaker's mind 
concerning giving to or withholding from the audience. Here 
the speaker sees the presentation as a form of giving# and 



giving means to the speaker a loss of himself. Ee wants to 
give# but great apprehension of loss brings about a fear. 



Sisenson labels this cause of speech fright an "approach- 
avoidance" conflict. 



The speechmaking situation often has just these 
positive and negative elements. On one hand an 
individual may be possessed of an idea that he 
feels impelled to communicate to an audience# but 
on the other hand he may also feel apprehensive 
about the very act of communicating. He may fear 



to do . "'.at he wants to do. 



20 



Goldstein# Lomas and Ross suggest that speech fright may 
be primarily a biological phenomenon in its essence# rather 
than -a psychological or existential one. Goldstein points 



^^Eisenson# Auer and Irwin# p. 323. 
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out that a person reacts in a Gestalt way to a given task with 
the result that, if he does not master that task or fears that 
he is not able to master that task, he simultaneously exper- 
iences an emotional upheaval. Ke says: 



Xt can be grasped only from the biologic point of ■ 
view ... we know that each organism is unrecep- 
tive to certain environmental events. If these 
are very powerful, however, they do force them- 
selves on the organism. They do not produce order- 
ly harmonious responses, but rather disorderly, 
disharmonious, defective performances, climaxing in 
catastrophies with all their concomitants, particu- 
larly anxiety. 



Ross, along with Janies, indicates that “Nature's physiologi- 
cal provisions typically prepare us for flight or fight. 

This is a phenomenon that Ross reports may unfortunately re- 
sult within" the speaking situation. Earlier Lomas (1937) 
evolved this school of thought when he indicated that stage 
fright is basically a thalamus reaction so that the cortex 
has really no control over it. I-Is further states “Stage 



21 

Kurt Goldstein, Language and Language Disturbances 
(New York, 1948), pp. 11-12. 

22 

S. Raymond Ross, Speech Communication, Fundamentals and 
Practice (New Jersey, 1965), p. 25. 

23 

Charles Lomas, “The Psychology of Stage Fright," Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XXIII (1937, February), p. 41. 
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fright does not differ in chcrdcai or v: 
from the strong emotions characteristic’ 
tive speech, 



.seer a 1 components 
of vigorous and effec- 



Perhaps Clevenger and Phifer, in analyzing what beginning 
Cv liege speech texts say about stage fright- in terms of causa- 
tion, best summarize the current thoughts about causes s 



^The causes of stage fright, then, are variously list- 
ed as basic personality deviations, conflict, adverse 
conditioning, rauity evaluation of psycho- physiologi- 
cal manifestations, unfamiliarity of the speech situa- 
tion, complexity of the speech situation, and failure 
to prepare for the performance. Kany textbooks list 
more than one cause; some list more of these given 

here. 25 



b, Methods of Controlling Speech Fright 



The literature reflects that the speech teacher • is more 
concerned with the control of speech fright than in realizing 
its causation and resolution. ' p.s Clevenger and Phifer say, 
"Cures outnumber even causes. . . j^^d, as they further 

point out, tne control of speech fright in the speech 



books can be grouped into four categories; 



C 



2 ^Ibid . 

25 

•'Clevenger and Phifer, p. 4. 

^^Ibid. 
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1« Techniques that operate in a general way on the 
speaker well in advance of his performance 

2« Techniques of speech preparation 

3, Techniques to employ iirmiediately before rising to 
speak 

4. Techniques to employ while speaking^^ 

By way of a general philosophy prior to the speaking sit- 
uation/ there are several reflections which the various authors 
make. For the most part, it is suggested that the speech 
teacner explain to the student that he should not become overly 
concerned with his bodily physiological processes. Jones 
states that/ “If you are bothered by stage fright . , . take 
comfort in the knowledge that it is the common lot of good 
speakers • . » learn to live with it. Ross further coun- 

sels the student by suggesting that/ “Objectification of the 
emotional reactions tends to take the edge off of emotion/ 
making it easier to control. Thus# if the student is alert- 
ed to possible, physiological reactions/ he will be more able 
to recognirs and control them. Besides learning to accept 
physiological changes/ Clevenger and Phifer find that many of 




Ibid. 

"^/inston S, Jones, A Guide to Effective Sneech (New York. 
1961)/ pp. 216-217. 
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^%0SS/ p. 33. 
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th« current speech te;-:tbooks, because of the recent influ- 
ence from the fields of semantics and educational psychology, 
recommend that . the speaker learn to esjpect less of 

hiraself ... and learn to live with his stage fright. . . . ‘' 



The literature endorses adequate preparation for the 
speaker as one of the primary methods toward controlling 
speech fright. Clevenger and Phifer regard adequate prepara- 
tion as one of the major recommendations for the control of 
speech 1 fright. Robinson states, "Adequate preparation 
should include such items as 1) thorough understanding and 
application of the principles of speech composition and 
arrangement. . . ,*‘32 Lomas adds that, if the speaker ade- 
quately prepares 'and makes the ideas his own, he will reduce 
his stage fright. Bean, a psychologist of the learning 



school, suggests that perhaps a good way to prepare is to 



30 



Clevenger and Phifer, p. 5. 



xbid, 



32 

Edward R. Robinson, "What Can Speech Teachers do About 
Students* Stage Fright,** The Speech Teacher , VIII (January, 
1S5S), p. 12. t 

33 

Charles Lomas, "Stage Fright," Quarterly Journal of 
Speech , XXX (December, 1944), 483. 
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13o specific rr.cthods rccc:;.r:icr.clcd for developing confidence. 



the follov;ir.g teVclations resulted; "control of bodilv ectiv~ 



ity (71) ; emphasis on knovjlecge of the subject and prepara- 
tion (42); emphasis on the ’raessage* of the speech (23), 



llobinson, in his study, found that many of these “cures" fo: 
speech fright aided the student 



c. Speech i-'right Syiuptcms and Definition 



The literature, within its more generalized definitions 



of speech fright, reveals that some of the major symptoms 



v;hich the speaker experiences can be described in such terms 



as fear, flight, and pain, Greenleaf states; "Speech fright 



is an evaluative disability occurring in a social speech situ- 



ation and characterised by anticipatory negative reactions- of 



fear, avoidance, and various internal overt manifestations 
or tensions and behavioral manifestations,""' Low has a less 



abstract definition, based more on the symptoms 



Stage fright is the emotional disturbances and 
iT;ental and physical behavior of the speaker as 



"^“Disenson et al., p, 324, 



^'^Ibid, 



43 



Clevenger, Co. Cit, (above, note 7) p, 134, 
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f. Controversy Concerning the Most Effective 
V7ay to Conibat Speech Fright 

Under the section entitled, ‘'Methods of Controlling 
Speech Fright," the various approaches wore listed. These 
could be, by and large, classified as direct approaches to 
the problem in that they treat stage fright directly in ter.v.3 
of adequate preparation, planned purposeful action, rclai-ia- 
tion, and positive conditioning through many given opportuni- 
ties for gaining speech experience. There is, hov/cver, an- 
other v/ay to approach the problem; and that would be by r;n 
indirect method involving play therapy, psychotherapy, and 
so forth. Those methods are effected to alleviate the dis- 
turhance as v;ell as the symptom. This indirect approach 
assumes that perhaps there exists an emotional conflict v/nich 
causes the stage fright. Thus, the 'stage fright would not be 
alleviated by a direct method. Sarason notes the Freudian 
point of view that, behind a "stage fright" or such a phobia, 
there i'='> a more deeply seated fear. For example, the child 
who is terrifi • to speak in front of others may be covering 
up the real fear of castration. 

Therefore, to treat the underlying phobia, rather than 
the apparent speech fright which acts as camouflage, v;ouid 
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be to thesG psychologicts more cfUcctive.^^ A:-;linc, in r*or 



worlc with children, suggests that, by wording with tho gen- 



eral anxiety first, speech fright might be reduced. "Speech 



problems, too, seem to be linked v;ith the emotional' life of 



the child. Murray would have the speech teacher not only 



stress skills, but also, in some cases primarily, further 



the student's personality in terms of loosening his egocen- 



tric self and strengthening his altruisric self. He things 



of this more as a social process per se than a way of merely 






overcoming speech fright; nevertheless, this idea of person- 



ality development is a way that i*iurray indirectly would deal 



with speech fright. Murray states. 



Invariably the sr>QQch tools v;ill be found con- 
tributing to v/hatever degree of maladjustments 
which exist. . . . [However, Murray suggests that 
the teacher] . . . may [have to] go back to tho well- 
springs of personality development:, the degree to 
v;hich the person has been unable to outgrov/ the 
constrictions and inhibitions of childhood egocen- 



tric ity which distort and color all hfs pcrspec- 

^ *70 

tives and maintain self on the throne. 



7S 



Sarason et al., pp. 48-66. 



77 



M. A, Axline, Play Thor any (Hev; York, 1947), p.' 61. 



78, 



Elv/ood Murray, "Speech Standards and Social Integra- 
tion, " The Quarterly Journal of Speech , XXVI (Pebrutiry, 194C) , 

76-77. 
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Knowledge of each individual subject would perhaps eliminate 
any great controversy by helping to pinpoint causes and thus 
indicate which approach or combination of approaches Vmight 
create the greatest effectiveness in reducing unwanted stage 
fright behavior. 

g. Anxiety: Does it Hamper or Stimulate? 

There are no empirical or experimental studies in the 
field of speech regarding which speaking situations affect 
certain individuals more, and whether or not certain . indi- 
viduals find a certain intensity of anxiety stimulating in 
terms of directing them toward greater effort within the 
speaking situation* Perhaps some speaking situations may 
create greater stress for almost all speakers. Dickens and 
Parker do indicate that the speaking situation affects 
anxiety in terms of intensity. 

All the studies in physiological measurements of speak- 
ers and stage fright indicate that a certain amount of 

‘s 

physical tension is normal and always present until the 

79 

Dickens and Parker, o£. cit ., . (above, note 61). 
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speech gets under way. Bean®^ and Dickens and Parker®^ 
measured physiological reactions and report that they ap- 
parently are a normal response to the situation. Since this 
is true, in reporting feelings of stage fright and in observe 

ing stage fright phenomena, the degree of tension must be 
* 

evaluated since even a normal response involves tension. 
Bisenson warns .that "Actual stage fright, of course, should 
not be confused v;ith a degree of heightened feeling appror 
priate to any public performance. <j»hus, stage fright 

might be distinguished in the above instance only in the 
degree of the intensity felt. Once this tension has been 
evaluated as being within the realm of stage fright, hov/ever, 
Knisely makes a very important distinction. He states that 
there may be at least two types of stage fright, and that 
these two types differ more in kind than in degree. He 
describes these types as follows: 

1. Normal stage fright, a customary response to a 
new and complex social situation, which decreases 
during a series of successful speaking exper- 
iences. 

®%ean, pp. 543-551. 

Q1 

Dickons and Parker, -pp. 251-259. 

82 

Bisenson et al., p. 325. 







2. Abnormal stage fright, an atypical response 
to the speaking situation, v/hich does not 
change during a scries of successful speak- 
ing experiences.®^ 



: The reports of the above studies indicate that perhaps 

anxiety does not heunper speaking in all instances. Khisely's 
study comes closest to ansv;ering the question concerning 
\ constriction and stimulation in this phenomenon of speech 

i 

> fright . He used a descriptive method, and. he obtained infor- 
; mation in lengthy interviews with sixty siibjects who were 

I considered to be prominent contemporary public speakers 

He found: 

I . * 

I 1. • • .that stage right is not universal, nor 

I was it inevitable in the speaking situation. 

X 

2. Stage fright or even nervous tension was not 
essential for a successful speeiking performcincc. 
Neither was present in the. majority of current 
spe arcing performances. 

3. The average speaker did have stage fright in at 
least a part of his speaking activity, but re- 
actions were mild. . .and infrequent. 



83 

A. Knisely, "On investigation of the Phenomenon of 
Stage Fright in Certain Prominent Speakers," Speech Monocr>!;r?hs 
XVXZX.v'(june, 1951), p. 124 (abstract). 



64 



Ibid , p. 124. 
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4. 



• . ‘.there was some indication that speakers 
with most current stage fright had had more 
formal speech training, and that subjects with 
the least past stage fright had had more early 
speaking activities. 



5. 



The majority reported that their stage fright 
diminished or disappeared v/ithin less than a 
year after beginning a regular speaking 



schedule.®^ 



In concluding this section, it might be said that anx-' 



icty reactions in a speaking situation can take two differ- 



ent routes. As Sarason and 2»Iandlcr report, "The anxiety 



drive of the higher anxiety group tended to improve perfor- 
mance.”®^ or, as Bean indicates on the other hand, ”... 



anxiety (could) intensify and thereby interfere with per- 
formance. 



h. Speech Fright cind Elementary School Education 



The literature shows that there has not been any 



empirical or experimentally oriented res^earch concerning the 
education of elementary school children to reduce stage 



Q SiMd .. p. 125. 



86 , 



G. Mandler and S. B. Sarason, ”A Study of Anxiety and 
Learning,” Journal of Abnormal Social Psvchologrv. XXX2CV1I 
(April, 1952), p. 174. 
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Bean, p. 550. 
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fright and anxiety. E. A. Haggard states: "Our findings 

indicate that the best way to produce clear thinkers is 
to help children develop into anxiety-free • • .individuals 
. . .who are also trained to master a variety of intellectual 
tasks."®® This researcher had the opportunity, when partic- 
ipating in a speech program at the Englewood Public Schools 

t 

in Colorado, to teach speech improvement in classes from 
kindergarten through grade 12. It seemed, through casual 
observation, that at about the 5th or 6th grade, symptoms of 
speech fright began to appear in the instructor and, subse- 
quently, more speech fright was observable and reported with 
each succeeding grade. At times, the speech fright acted as 
a stimulating factor, and at other times it did not. 

From this researcher's own introspective experience, 
and from Knisely's introspective study, it is implied that 
speech fright for the individual is not a constant phenom- 
enon but varies in intensity and in kind. with the individual. 
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Sarason et al,, o£. cit. , (above, note 12); p. 80. 
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1) Hahn”^ analyzes the speech of 1st graders 
in terms of language# She indicates that# "sentence 
structure depends more extensively on the immediate 
situation in which (the child) spealcs and the topic 
’about which he talks than is realized*" In other words* 



she is indicating that there are more determinants then 

m 

merely maturation of the child which influence sentence 

structure in terms of length and complexity. Her intent 

was not to investigate the elementary grades in order to 

make a comparison between them in terms of speech abil- ' 

ity*:' 'She uses the term speech proficiency primarily to 

» • 
mean spoken language ability* 



2) Dorothy Higgenbotham^^ did a study of kindergar- 
ten* 1st* and 2nd grade children,, in audience situations* 
paying particular attention to maturation and learning 



®%lise Hahn* "An Analysis of the Content and Form of 
the Speech of First Grade Children*" Quarterly Journal of 
Speech* XXXZV (October* 1948)* 361-366. 

on 

’•'Dorothy C. Higgenbotham, "A Study of Kindergarten* 
First* and Second Grade Children in Audience Situa.tions* with 
Particular Attention to Maturation and Learning as Evidenced 
in Content* Form* and Delivery*" Speech Monoaraohs. fabatraefc 
1962); p. 91* 
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a« evidenced in content* * form* and delivery* she also 
usee the term speech proficiency to mean primarily Ian- 
guage proficiency* two important findings ares **that * 
the amount of language employed in this situation and 
the length of sentences increased with age*" and **that 
language ability was influenced negatively by each ad- 
dition of a. sibling*** ^ 



b* The Problem of Evaluating Speech Ability 
Relevant to this study is the question as to whether or 
not spehking ability .can be realistically assessed* Thomp« 
son indicates that* although speech evaluation cannot be to- 
tally free of human bias* nonetheless* a trained speech 
teacher can indicate a relative and comparatively valid in- 
dex of the speaker's skills *^^ . Although Carp* in his study* 
indicates that six judges would seem to be a minimum require- 
ment in obtaining true judgment of dn individual ’s^^speech' 
ability* nevertheless* he agrees with Pennington* He quotes 



^^Wayne Thompson* "Is There a Yardstick for Measuring 
Speaking Skills?" Quarterly Journal of Speech * XXIX (Feb- 
ruary* 1943)* p* 87-91* ' 

• « 

^^Bernard Carp* A Study of the Influence of Certain 

Personal Factors on a Speech Judgment (Mew Rochelle* 1945)* 
p* 58* 
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Pennington as saying# ’*Judges are reliable vhen rating 'general 
qualities of speech. They are consistent both with themselves 
and with each other. ; • Fotheringham states that a 

judge can reduce error by considering the crucial factors of * 
speech effectiveness. One would be that the rater ought to 
be aware of his possible resentment to the speaker; another * 




would be the rater's tendency to generalize from a few as> 

' pacts of speech behavior about the total speech; and the last 
would be an ordered way of scoring this behavior 



Knower cites i "the mean average deviation in judging 
speech performances in contest speaking is slightly over one 
rank position This indicates . a greater discrepancy 
among speech critics. Gauger states) "that the expert 
group is really more critical in judging these elements 

^^Bernard Carp, A Study of the influence of Certain Per- 
sonal Factors on s Speech Judgment (New Rochelle# 1945)# 
p. 58, 



^^allace C. Fotheringham# "A Technique for Measuring 
Speech Effectiveness in Public Speaking Classes# " Speech 
Monographs . XXZXZ (March# 1956) # pp. 31-37. 

^^Franklin Knower# "A Study of Rank Order i Methods of 
Evaluating Performances in Speech Contests#" Journal of 
Applied Psychology # XXXV (October# 1940)# pp. 633-644. 
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